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REPORT. 


None  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  last  year  be- 
ing natives  of  the  Town,  and  most  of  them  new  comers 
in  it,  they  have  had  occasion  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
in  their  inquiries  concerning  the  Schools.  They  have 
asked  for  their  own  information,  What  is  the  territory, 
and  what  the  population  of  the  town?  and  what  the 
number  of  school  children  in  it?  How  is  this  territory, 
and  population  divided  into  school  districts?  What  sums 
of  money  are  appropriated  for  each  district?  and  how 
long  are  the  different  schools  kept?  and  then  finally, 
What  has  been  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  past 
year;  and  what  do  they  most  need  to  continue  and  in- 
crease their  usefulness? 

The  Committee  offer  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
and  observations,  as  their  report  to  the  town. 

Of  the  51  towns  in  Middlesex  County,  Groton  has 
the  largest  territory.  It  is  about  8 miles  long  from 
North  to  South,  and  about  5 miles  wide  from  East  to 
West,  and  one  long  gore  extending  out  to  Townsend 
on  the  West,  is  full  8 miles  from  the  Eastern  line  of 
the  town,  and  byKthe  traveled  road,  ten  miles. 
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But  although  the  largest  in  territory,  Groton  was  but 
the  18th  town  of  the  County  in  population  according 
to  the  state  census  of  1855,  and  several  other  towns 
must  have  passed  it  since  then. 

Our  population  by  the  last  census  was  2745;  and  602 
children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  15  were  returned 
for  that  year.  The  town  assessors  ceturn  the  number 
of  children  between  5 and  15  years  on  the  first  of  May 
last,  as  505,  nearly  an  hundred  less  than  in  1855. 
This  (supposing  that  the  number  of  children  still  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  population)  would  reduce  our 
population  to  2288.  This  seemed  incredible;  and  on 
consulting  the  papers  in  the  town  clerks  office,  and  add- 
ing up  the  returns  from  the  clerk’s  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts, it  appeared  that  the  whole  number  of  children 
between  5 and  15  on  the  1st  of  May  1858,  was  644. 
This  seems  more  probable ; and  moreover  the  fact  that 
the  clerks  of  the  different  districts  give  the  names  of 
the  parents,  and  the  number  of  children  to  each  family, 
and  distinguish  those  who  are  between  5 and  15  from 
those  who  are  older,  affords  circumstantial  evidence 
that  their  return  is  the  correct  one. 

This  would  give  us  a population  of  about  2960  in 
May  last,  and  the  increase  at  the  Junction  since,  must 
have  made  it  full  3000  now. 

But  this  population,  though  considerable  in  itself,  is 
but  thinly  scattered  over  much  of  our  large  territory. 
This  is  a serious  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  our 
schools,  and  certainly  accounts  in  part,  for  the  compar- 
atively low  rank  which  they  have  held.  And  yet  the 
greater  the  difficulties,  the  greater  the  honor  and  the 
advantage  of  success. 
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There  are  in  the  town  14  school  districts,  in  two  of 
which  viz:  Nos.  12  and  13,  there  are  separate  schools; 
making  in  all  16  separate  schools. 

Last  year  the  town  appropriated  3000  to  the  schools, 
and  recieved  from  the  state  $122,22.  A single  district, 
No.  7,  has  a small  fund  besides,  amounting  to  about 
$320,  the  interest  of  which  is  expended  for  that  school. 
Whatever  may  be  done  for  school  houses  is  in  addition 
to  this. 

Last  year  the  money  was  divided  as  follows.  irst, 
sixty  dollars  to  each  of  the  districts  in  which  separate 
schools  are  kept.  Then  two  thirds  of  the  remainder 
among  all  the  districts  equally,  and  one  third  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  5 years  of  age  and 
upwards  in  each  district. 

The  amount  appropriated  to  each  district,  together 
with  other  statistics  whicL.  may  be  of  value,  will  be 
found  in  the  table  which  follows. 


District. 

No.  between 
5 & 21. 

No.  between 
5 & 15. 

Whole  No. 
in  attend’ce 

Average 

attend’ce. 

Number  of 
weeks. 

Money. 

s.w. 

s. 

W. 

s. 

W. 

No.  1. 

106 

68 

6ij 

55 

47 

38 

19 

19 

260  43 

2. 

77 

64 

25 

49 

18 

39 

12 

13 

228  30 

3. 

58 

33 

24 

34 

21 

23 

14 

21 

207  24 

4. 

81 

56 

65 

55 

41 

40 

14 

18 

232  73 

5. 

40  * 

30 

29 

30 

23 

24 

13 

15 

187  30 

6. 

35 , 

30 

13 

22 

9 

20 

9 1-3 

12 

181  76 

7. 

31 

22 

19 

29 

14 

25 

12 

14 

177  33 

8. 

45 

37 

30 

40 

24 

35 

12 

12 

192  84 

9. 

24 

18 

16 

19 

13 

15 

9 

12 

169  57 

10. 

32 

20 

16 

20 

13 

14 

12 

15 

178  43 

11. 

39 

39 

20 

30 

15 

20 

15 

16 

186  19 

12. 

182 

122 

125 

112 

97 

91 

22 

10 

404  63 

13. 

111 

73 

66 

68 

49 

51 

14  1-2 

15 

325  96 

14. 

42 

32 

29 

27 

24 

23 

15 

1 14 

189  51 

Total.  ~ 903  644  538  590  408  458  192  5-6  206  3l22~22 
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The  Committee  believe  the  schools  to  have  been  in 
about  their  usual  condition  for  the  past  year,  and  some 
of  them  very  good. 

In  several  of  the  winter  schools  kept  by  female 
teachers,  there  has  been  a want  of  order.  This  was 
by  no  means  the  case  with  all  of  them,  however;  there 
have  been  some  notable  exceptions.  In  all  the  schools 
kept  by  males,  there  has  been  excellent  order,  and  this 
not  because  of  any  severity  of  discipline,  but  from  the 
simple  fact  that  the  teacher  was  a man.  That  class 
of  large  boys,  who  take  advantage  of  a female  teacher, 
to  make  trouble  in  school,  usually  subside  into  the 
meekest  of  their  race,  in  the  presence  of  a man. 

Our  schools  labor  under  a disadvantage,  from  the 
great  number  of  classes  into  which  nearly  all  of  them 
are  divided.  There  are  from  15  to  20  recitations  a day 
in  most  of  the  schools ; and  in  one  school  2$  recitations 
a day;  as  many  as  are  allowed  in  Lawrence  Academy 
with  four  teachers.  This  allows  only  twelve  minutes 
to  each  recitation  in  the  district  school,  wdiereas  accord- 
ing to  the  Academy  plan,  one  hour  is  allowed  to  a ma- 
jority of  the  recitations,  and  forty  minutes  each  to  the 
remainder.  This  difficulty  may  be  somewhat  relieved 
by  excluding  some  studies,  and  combining  some  classes. 
But  there  would  be  disadvantages  attending  both  of 
there  partial  remedies,  and  obviously  the  only  complete 
remedy  is  graded  schools. 

The  table  of  statistics  shows  large  differences  be- 
tween the  different  districts,  and  yet  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  interest  of  the  smallest  have  been  duly  con- 
sidered. The  largest  sum  appropriated  to  any  single 
school,  is  $260,43,  to  No.  1, where  there  are  68  scholars. 
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The  smallest  is  $169,57,  to  No.  9,  where  there  are  18 
scholars.  Thus  No.  1 has  $90,86  more  money  than 
No.  9,  but  then  it  has  50  more  scholars.  This  is  the 
greatest  difference  between  any  two  districts,  where 
there  is  but  a single  school  in  each,  and  it  certainly 
shows  all  reasonable  favor  to  the  smallest  district. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  of  the  districts  the 
schools  are  kept  less  than  half  the  year,  or  about  half. 
Where  these  districts  are  adjacent,  some  scholars  at- 
tend school  in  both,  where  they  are  not  kept  at  the 
same  time.  By  agreement  between  the  different  dis- 
tricts, the  time  when  some  of  the  scholars  in  each,  # 
might  attend  school  in  both,  could  be  much  increased, 
to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  a still  farther  advan- 
tage would  be  gained,  by  employing  the  same  teacher 
to  teach  in  succession  both  schools.  A better  teacher 
could  often  be  secured  in  this  way,  and  the  now  seri- 
ous disadvantage  of  frequent  changes  of  teachers  be  less- 
ened. This  might  be  done  in  districts  2 and  3,  9 and 
10,  14  and  5.  In  addition  to  this,  the  more  advanced 
scholars  in  even  the  most  distant  districts,  could  attend 
recitations  in  particular  branches,  as  Book  keeping, 
Drawing,  Surveying,!  Latin  or  rench,  three,  times 
a week  at  a central  high  school.  Or  teachers  em- 
ployed by  the  town,  could  hear  classes  on  different 
days,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  wherever  a suffi- 
cient class  could  be  assembled.  And  that  this  is  not 
impracticable,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  some  private 
teachers  do  now  have  classes  in  several  different  towns. 

By  such  arrangements  all  the  privileges  which  it  seems 
now  practicable  to  give,  might  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  district,  and  every  scholar  in  the  town. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  schools  in  No.  13, 
No.  1 the  next  largest  district  has  but  one  school,  and 
yet  the  number  of  scholars  between  5 and  15  in  No.  13 
is  but  5 more  than  in  No.  1.  It  is  evident  that  No.  1 
will  soon  require  to  be  divided  as  much  as  No.  13. 
But  would  it  not  be  better,  to  unite  the  more  ad- 
vanced scholars  in  the  two  districts,  and  so  make  a grad- 
ed school  for  both. 

The  establishment  of  a high  school,  will  however 
render  it  unnecessary  to  have  more  than  one  school  in 
either  of  these  districts,  and  therefore  such  a school 
may  be  established  without  any  increase  of  the  present 
number  of  schools,  but  by  simply  opening  to  the  whole 
town  the  privileges  of  a school,  which  is  immediately 
required  for  the  welfare  of  the  central  districts. 

It  may  be  thought  that  there  are  prejudices  between 
the  different  districts,  which  will  interfere  with  such 
arrangements.  If  so  the  sooner  they  are  done  away 
with  the  better ; and  the  best  way  to  do  them  away, 
is  to  bring  the  scholars  of  the  different  districts,  as 
much  as  possible  together. 

Indeed  large  as  is  our  territory,  and  ' scattered  our 
population,  and  divided  as  we  may  sometimes  seem  to 
be  in  feeling  and  interest,  our  true  interests  are  in  re- 
ality one.  Let  us  try  to  consider  one  another,  and 
help  one  another  all  we  can,  and  to  seek  each  not  his 
own  but  another’s  good. 

Our  fathers  made  the  town  house  and  the  meeting 
house  one,  and  with  us  up  to  this  day,  they  have  nev- 
er been  divided.  Henceforth  the  buildings  will  be 
separated,  but  let  not  the  principles  be.  Let  us  be 
Christians  in  our  town  meetings  as  well  as  in  our  Sun- 
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day  worship.  Let  us  each,  and  all,  and  everywhere, 
look  up  to  our  heavenly  Father,  with  reverence  grati- 
tude and  trust,  and  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

GEORGE  S.  BOUTWELL, 

ABRAHAM  ANDREWS, 

DANIEL  BUTLER, 

J.  Q.  A.  McCOLLESTER, 

A.  LONGLEY, 

C.  NIGHTINGALE, 

For  the  Committee , 

CRAWFORD  NIGHTINGALE 


Committee. 
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REPORT. 


The  year  just  closed  has  witnessed  a very  commend- 
able progress  in  our  schools.  The  Teachers  have  been 
generally  competent  and  acceptable,  nor  has  the  cause 
of  education  suffered  by  divided  Districts  and  disorder- 
ly scholars  as  in  some  previous  years.  These  general 
statements  will  best  be  confirmed  by  a reference  to 
each  school. 

DISTRICT  NO.  1. 

This  school  was  taught  during  the  Summer  term 
by  Miss.  M.  L.  Warren.  She  was  much  beloved  by 
her  pupils  and  exerted  herself  faithfully  for  their 
good.  Their  improvement  was  in  many  cases  respec- 
table. The  school  was  deficient  in  government. 

During  the  Winter  term  this  school  was  under  the 
care  of  Miss  E.  Cummings.  She  is  a graduate  of  one 
of  the  Normal  schools  and  has  had  much  experience 
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in  teaching,  The  order  of  the  school  was  good  and 
in  all  respects  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 

DISTRICT  NO.  2. 

The  Summed  term  of  this  school  was  taught  by 
Miss  Susan  Bancroft.  She  found  it  a good  school  and 
made  it  better.  The  teacher  was  competent  aiid  faiths 
ful.  The  pupils  orderly  and  industrious.  The  com- 
mittee are  happy  to  express  their  entire  approval  of 
the  school. 

It  was  taught  in  the  Winter  by  Mr,  C.  P.  P.  Ban- 
croft, a brother  of  the  teacher  just  named.  His  suc- 
cess in  this  school  on  a previous  term  awakened  high 
expectations  which  Were  fully  answered.  The 
school  was  in  every  respect  a good  one. 

DISTRICT  NO,  3. 

'f4  jr  ,,  , ... 

The  Summer  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Mary  J, 
Graves,  The  whole  number  of  pUpils  was  31,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  28.  There  were  2 scholars 
Who  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  term. 
Punctuality  and  constancy  are  evidence  of  the  interest 
of  parents,  pupils,  and  teacher.  When  the  interests  of 
all  are  thus  combined,  the  school  cannot  be  a failure. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  was  31,  but  the  aver^ 
age  attendance  was  only  23. 

The  Winter  term  was  taught  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Pratt. 
He  was  constant  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  on  the  whole  successful,  In  the  management 
of  the  school  he  appeared  somewhat  wanting  in  the 
tact  which  is  gained  by  experience. 
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DISTRICT  NO.  4 

The  Summer  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Mary  J. 
Blood.  The  school  was  large,  requiring  for  its  suc- 
cessful administration  much  labor  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  These  demands  were  fairly  met 
and  the  school  was  in  a high  degree  successful. 

The  Winter  term  was  taught  by  Mr.  Noah  Wal- 
lace. He  was  earnest  and  animated  and  imparted  in 
a good  degree  these  qualities  to  his  pupils.  An  un- 
happy difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  school,  clos- 
ed its  doors  against  some  who  should  have  enjoyed  its 
benefits  and  seriously  affected  its  usefulness. 

DISTRICT  NO.  5. 

In  the  Summer  term  this  School  was  taught  by 
Miss  Harriet  J.  Wilder.  The  order  of  the  school  was 
good  and  the  progress  of  the  scholars  commendable. 
It  was  the  teacher’s  first  attempt.  The  experience 
gained  will  appear  in  her  future  efforts.  Twenty 
eight  scholars  belonged  to  the  school  and  the  average 
attendance  was  nearly  twenty  two. 

The  Winter  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  William  G. 
Barrows  He  too  was  a new  teacher  and  a resident 
of  the  District.  Industry  and  faithfulness  however 
on  his  part  and  scholars  disposed  to  be  orderly  and  rea- 
sonable resulted  in  a good  school.  Whole  number  ot 
scholars  twenty  eight.  The  average  attendance  was 
a little  more  than  twenty  one. 

DISTRICT  NO.  6. 

The  school  in  District  No.  6 was  taught  during  the 
spring  term  by  Miss  Susan  Bennett.  She  appeared 
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well  qualified  and  determined  to  discharge  her  duty 
faithfully.  Experience  would  have  made  her  an  effi- 
cient teacher.  The  committee  have  heard  of  no  com- 
plaint, arid  suppose  her  services  were  acceptable  to 
the  district.  They  are  confident  she  was  a young  la- 
dy of  excellent  character  and  promising  talents.  She 
lived  but  a short  time  after1  the  close  of  the  school. 

This  school  was  taught  during  the  Winter  term  by 
Mr.  Reuben  Lewis,  a gentleman  well  known  to  this 
community  as  a faithful  and  efficient  teacher.  The 
pupils  under  his  cafe  seemed  to  appreciate  the  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed.  They  were  always  found  in  good 
order  and  faithfully  employed  in  the  duties  of  the 
school-room.  The  committee  are  satisfied  with  their 
improvement. 

DISTRICT  NO.  7. 

The  school  in  District  No.  7 was  taught  during  the 
Summer  term  by  Miss  Lizzie  Fosdick.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  Reading,  Grammar,  Writing,  and 
Arithmetic  was  fair.  The  teacher  was  constant  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties.  Experience 
will  make  her  more  efficient. 

Mr.  William  P.  Bennett  had  charge  of  this  school 
during  the  Winter  term.  He  brought  much  experi- 
ence to  aid  him  in  his  work.  The  pupils  appeared 
Well  in  all  their  exercises.  Some  of  them  were  very 
good  in  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic.  A 
few  distinguished  themselves  in  Reading.  On  the 
whole,  the  Committee  were  highly  pleased  with  this 
school. 

DISTRICT  NO.  8. 

Summer  tefnl,  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Chamberlin 
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teacher.  She  was  active  and  industrious,  and 
infused  the  same  spirit  into  her  pupils.  The  commit- 
tee were  pleased  to  notice  the  various  ways  in  which 
she  sought  to  interest  her  scholars  in  their  studies,  ex- 
cite them  to  industry  and  quicken  their  memories. 
The  examination  was  alike  creditable  to  scholars  and 
teacher. 

Mr.  Andrew  Spaulding,  who  taught  this  school  du- 
ring the  Winter  term,  has  been  a successful  teacher  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  is  faithful  and  assiduous  in  his 
labors,  as  well  as  clear  and  thorough  in  his  course  of 
instruction.  Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  routine  of 
the  school  room,  he  strives  to  make  his  pupils  undeiv 
stand  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  the  why  and 
iclierefore.  This  is  the  key  to  his  success.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  the  Committee  to  see  so  large  a number  of  the 
parents  and  friends  present  at  the  closing  of  the  school  , 
This  is  an  indication  alike  of  a good  school  and  of  one 
of  the  causes  of  its  success. 

DISTRICT  NO.  9. 

The  Summer  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Hattie  M. 
Shedd.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  was  twenty  one, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  rather  less  than  four- 
teen. The  length  of  the  Summer  term  was  sixty-six 
days  but  its  value  was  only  equal  to  a term  of  forty 
three  days,  if  every  child  had  been  constant  in  at- 
tendance. The  school  was  only  moderately  successful. 

The  winter  term  was  taught  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Wilder,  and  continued  fifty-five  days.  There  were  eight- 
een pupils  and  the  average  attendance  was  nearly  fif- 
teen. The  Winter  term  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  parents  will  realize  the  importance  of  se* 
curing  the  punctual  attendance  of  their  children ? 
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DISTRICT  NO.  10/ 

The  school  in  this  district  was  instructed  by  Mr. 
Willard  Torrey,  a member  of  the  School  Com.  and  a 
gentleman  whom  bis  associates  believe  to  be  a faithful 
and  efficient  teacher,  The  pupils  gave  ample  evidence 
to  the  Committee  that  they  had  been  well  taught  and 
judiciously  disciplined.  The  Committee  are  free  to  ex? 
press  their  entire  approval  of  the  school. 

DISTRICT  NO.  11. 

This  school  during  the  Summer  term  was  under  the 
care  of  Miss  M.  A.  Goodwin.  It  was  not  quite  satis? 
factory.  She  had  never  taught  before  and  was  not 
successful  in  her  efforts  to  interest  and  improve  the 
school. 

Miss  Susan  Bancroft  taught  the  school  during  the 
Winter  term.  She  has  experience  and  an  evident  apt- 
ness for  the  work  of  instruction.  The  classes  made 
good  progress  and  the  school  was  in  every  respect 
successful, 

DISTRICT  NO,  12, 

The  erection  of  a new  school  house  in  this  district 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  school. 

The  Grammar  school  was  taught  during  the  Sum- 
mer term  by  Miss  H.  M.  Swallow.  Her  school  failed 
somewhat  in  order  and  discipline,  owing  we  think  to 
the  long  vacation  which  preceded  the  term  and  to 
other  circumstances  affecting  unfavorably  her  labors. 

During  the  Winter  term  the  school  was  taught  by 
Mr.  Levi  Wallace.  There  were  many  things  to  com- 
mend in  the  school  but  its  government  was  somewhat 
defective  and  the  high  expectations  formed  from  the 
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reputation  of  the  teacher  and  his  previous  success  were 
not  fully  answered. 

The  Summer  term  of  the  Primary  department, 
under  the  teaching  of  Miss  M.  35.  Andrews,  was  only 
moderately  satisfactory.  Her  school  numbered  eighty, 
too  many  for  the  cafe  of  any  one  teacher.  Whatever 
of  failure  there  may  nave  been  we  attribute  to  this 
sufficient  cause.  Her  school  during  the  Winter  term 
was  entirely  successful.  The  order  and  discipline 
were  good.  The  teacher  secured  in  a remarka- 
ble degree  the  affection  of  her  pupils  and  the  confn 
dence  and  approval  of  the  district. 

DISTRICT  NO.  13. 

The  Summer  term  was  taught  by  Miss  Mary  H. 
Nudd.  She  proved  entirely  competent  for  the  work, 
and  her  labors  and  influence  were  satisfactory. 

The  term  was  seventy-eight  days  in  length 
and  there  were  three  scholars  who  were  not  ab- 
sent a single  day.  Many  others  were  absent  but 
from  one  to  six  days  each,  and  two  pupils  were  neither 
absent  nor  tardy.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  was 
fifty-four  and  the  average  attendance  was  forty  five. 
The  public  interest  in  the  school  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  sixty-nine  visits  were  made  by  parents  and  friends 
in  the  course  of  the  term, 

During  the  winter  two  schools  were  kept.  They 
were  consequently  quite  small.  But  it  is  just  to  say 
that  this  district  has  not  enjoyed  equally  good  schools 
in  all  respects  for  many  years.  The  higher  department 
was  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  H.  M.  Swallow. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  was  only  twenty,  but  the 
average  attendance  was  nineteen  and  the  school  was 
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in  session  seventy-two  days  and  there  were  four  pupils 
who  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy.  More  attention 
than  is  usual  has  been  given  in  all  the  schools  of  this 
district  to  the  sounds  of  letters,  the  improvement  of 
the  voice,  and  generally  to  the  department  of  reading. 
Miss  Swallow  is  a teacher  of  experience  and  her  suc- 
cess was  marked  and  satisfactory. 

The  Primary  school  was  taught  by  Miss  S.  E. 
Lawrence,  and  with  a good  degree  of  success. 
The  school  was  in  session  seventy-one  days,  and  of 
thirty-three  pupils  four  were  neither  absent  nor  tar- 
dy, and  the  daily  average  attendance  was  nearly 
twenty  nine. 

Miss  Lawrence  has  unusual  ability  for  teaching  the 
rudiments,  and  her  pupils  made  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement. 

DISTRICT  NO.  14. 

The  school  in  this  district  was  taught  during  the 
Summer  term  by  Miss  Maria  C.  Wright.  It  was  her 
first  attempt  at  teaching  and  her  success  was  fair.  Ex- 
perience will  give  her  more  confidence. 

The  Winter  term  was  taught  by  Mr.  George  II. 
Williams  whose  first  labors  as  a Teacher  during 
a previous  term  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  district. 
Good  order  prevailed,  and  the  faithful  labors  of  the 
teacher  were  crowned  with  a fair  degree  of  success. 

This  school  is  small  and  composed  mostly  of  young 
scholars  who  are  backward  and  who  need  to  be  kept 
under  the  continued  tuition  of  efficient  and  energetic 
teachers  to  raise  them  to  their  proper  standard. 

More  interest  manifested  by  the  parents  and  friends 
of  this  school  is  desirable. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  first  term  of  the  High  School  commenced  on 
the  fifth  of  December  last,  and  dosed  on  the  sixth  of 
March.  The  school  has  been  in  session  71  1-2  days. 
It  was  not  the  design  of  the  Committee  to  establish  a 
classical  school,  but  to  set  up  such  a one  as  the  Town 
is  required  to  maintain.  The  chief  attention  has, 
therefore,  been  given  to  the  English  branches  and  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  language.  The  teacher,  Mr. 
Geo.  L.  Smalley,  has,  as  we  think,  met  every  reasona- 
ble expectation.  He  has  governed  the  pupils  without 
resort  to  physical  force,  and  he  has  taught  them  in  such 
a manner  that  the  school  has  been  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive. The  course  of  study  has  not  been  definitely 
marked  out,  but  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
reading,  including  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  and  ef- 
ficient training  in  the  elementary  sounds.  The  pupils 
have  also  been  subjected  to  a thorough  drill  in  Arith- 
metic, mental  and  written,  Geography,  Grammar,  Ge- 
ometry, Algebra  and  Philosophy. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  establishment  of  the 
High  School  have  already  been  experienced  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  where  pupils  have  been  led  to  make  unu- 
sual exertions  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  exami- 
nation. A few  of  the  candidates  failed,  and  others  were 
admitted  conditionally.  The  standard  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  high,  indeed  they  were  compelled  to 
accept  such  as  the  district  schools,  in  the  main,  could 
furnish,  though  a portion  of  the  pupils  had  enjoyed 
other  advantages.  The  Committee  were  gratified  to 
find  the  candidates  better  prepared  than  was  expected, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  standard  in  the  English 
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branches,  is  as  elevated  as  that  established  in  large? 
towns.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  was  thirty-eight, 
and  of  these,  five  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  and 
a sixth  wa$  present  every  day  and  tardy  only  once. 
The  average  attendance  was  thirty-four,  equal  to  about 
01  per  cent.  There  are  upon  the,  register  168  marks 
for  tardiness,  and  of  these  126  are  against  the  names 
of  13'  pupils  and  69  against  the  names  of  five 
pupils.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  for  pupils  to  be 
absent  from  school,  and  there  are  a few  cases  of  justi- 
fiable tardiness,  but  in  the  main  both  evils  are  the  re- 
sult of  indifference  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  pupils 
and  parents.  The  High  School  register  shows  that 
the  e vil  of  tardiness  is  mostly  chargeable  upon  those  who 
live  within  15  minutes  walk  of  the  -schoobroom,  while 
those  who  live  farther  away  are  more  punctual.  We 
call  upon,  parents  to  exercise  due  vigilance  and  exert 
proper  authority  over  their  children  in  this  respect, 
that  the  High  School  may  be  a model  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  the  other*  schools  of  the  town.  The  Commit- 
tee are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  High  School 
is  exerting  a favorable  influence  upon  our  other  schools, 
and  is  also  in  its  own  sphere,  doing  essential  service  to 
tire  cause  of  education  among  us. 

The  Committee  are  convinced  that  our  educational 
system  may  be  greatly  improved  and  that  as  at  present 
constituted  it  fails  to  afford  all  the  benefit  that  can  be 
reasonably  demanded  of  it. 

While  in  its  territory  this  town  is  the  largest  in  the 
county,  it  ranks  according  to  the  census  of  1855,  but 
the  17th  in  population.  Thus  a large  portion  of  the 
town  is  occupied  by  comparatively  few  families. 
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These  inupt  make  their  election  between  the  very  se- 
rious evil  of  small  schools  ancl  short  terms,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  sending  their  children  the  distances 
required  to  reach  larger  schools.  In  point  of  fact  we 
have  chosen  the  first  evil.  Our  town  is  divided  into 
fourteen  districts.  The  average  attendance  in  six  of 
the  schools  during  the  Summer  term  was  less  than 
twenty  and  in  the  Winter  term  four  contained  twenty 
and  under.  A teacher  competent  to  instruct  twenty 
scholars  can  better  teach  twice  that  number;  and 
experience  shows  that  small  schools  are  far  less  favor- 
able to  improvement  than  large  ones.  It  follows  that 
we  employ  teachers  to  do  one  half  the  work  they 
might  perform  upon  scholars  who  receive  but  a portion 
of  the  benefit  that  under  the  stimulus  of  numbers 
would  be  gained.  This  evil  cannot  be  wholly  remedied, 
but  it  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the  cause  of 
education  would  not  be  promoted,  in  the  most  thinly 
settled  portions  of  the  town,  by  a reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  districts,  thus  giving  to  them  larger  Schools  and 
ampler  means  to  carry  them  on. 

The  policy  of  small  districts,  however,  we  adopt 
where  there  is  no  seeming  necessity  for  it ; thus,  in  and 
immediately  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  there  are  the 
Districts  1,  3,  13,  and  5,  containing  in  all  two  hundred 
and  four  scholars.  Four  Instructors  are  employed  to 
teach  every  thing  from  Algebra,  to  A,  B,  C,  in  classes 
containing  from  one  to  six  or  eight ; the  class  of  one  is 
slighted  or  its  recitation  takes  nearly  the  time  required 
by  the  class  of  six.  The  instruction  that  benefits  one 
would  equally  benefit  the  class  of  six.  In  no  other  de- 
partment would  the  town  allow  such  waste  in 
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the  labor  of  those  it  employed.  All  this,  so  far  as  re* 
lates  to  the  schools  named,  might  be  avoided  by  bringing 
them  together  and  forming  a graded  School,  where  pu* 
pils  of  similar  attainments  could  be  divided  into  classes 
sufficiently  large  to  occupy  to  the  best  advantage  the 
time  of  the  Instructor.  Thus  fewer  teachers  would  be 
required  and  the  money  How  expended  would  accom- 
plish far  more  than  under  our  present  system. 
The  plan  of  uniting  Districts  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  tried  extensively  in  our  own  and  other  states  and 
always  we  believe  with  the  happiest  effects.  To  the 
consideration  of  all  who  pay  taxes  and  feel  an  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  young  this  subject  is  earnestly 
commended* 

Our  Schools  suffer  much  from  the  irregular  attend* 
ance  of  the  scholars.  By  the  Returns  of  last  year  it  ap- 
pears that  while  there  are  in  the  town  between  the  ages 
of  5 and  15  years,  645  persons,  the  average  attendance  in 
the  Schools  was  only  433,  or  a fraction  over  67  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  Thus  had  all  the  scholars  been  present 
through  the  term,  sixty  seven  days  would  have  equal- 
ed in  value  a hundred  days  with  the  actual  attendance. 

In  the  County  of  Middlesex,  there  are  4 6 towns 
where  the  average  attendance  is  larger  than  that  of  this 
town,  while  in  only  four  is  it  smaller.  M any  evils  re- 
sult from  this  irregularity.  It  is  discouraging  to  the 
teacher.  He  cannot  ho  ve  good  classes,  there  will  be  igno- 
rant spots  in  them  like  balks  in  a newly  ploughed  field 
marring  all  his  work.  It  is  most  hurtful  to  the  scholar. 
It  accustoms  him  to  be  irregular  and  superficial,  and 
teaches  him  habits  that  will  seriously  affect  him  all  his 
life*  We  have  heard  of  a man  who  fed  his  animals  one 
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day  and  starved  them  the  next,  in  order  to  create 
alternate  layers  of  fat  and  lean.  Many  parents  have 
apparently  this  object  in  view  in  the  way  they  educate 
their  children.  They  send  them  to  school  one  day  to 
learn,  and  keep  them  at  home  the  next  to  forget ; the  re^ 
suit  in  both  cases  is  one  large  layer  of  lean.  That  this 
irregularity  is  to  a great  extent  needless,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  some  families  are  always  punctual  and 
regular,  And  these  live  often  at  as  great  distance 
from  the  school,  and  have  as  many  excuses  for  irregular 
attendance  as  others.  We  expect  to  see  a clean  record  in 
connection  with  certain  names.  It  runs  in  the  blood, 
We  expect  the  opposite  in  connection  with  certain  oth- 
er names.  And  the  difference  is  apparent  long  after 
they  leave  the  school.  We  hope  that  all  parents  will 
duly  consider  the  great  evil  that  may  in  this  way  be 
done  to  their  children  and  the  cause  of  education,  ancl 
labor  earnestly  for  its  removal. 

GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 

ABRAHAM  ANDREWS, 

DANIEL  BUTLER, 

J.  Q.  A.  McCOLLESTER 
WILLARD  TORREY, 

WM.  F.  GOULDING, 

For  the  Committee, 

DANIEL  BUTLER, 
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REPORT. 


The  School  Committee,  in  concluding  their  labors 
for  the  year  now  past,  would  respectfully  report  that 
the  schools  have  been  conducted  with  at  least  an  av- 
erage amount  of  success.  The  teachers  have  generally 
been  capable  and  efficient,  and  the  progress  of  the 
scholars  satisfactory. 

The  continuance  of  pleasant  weather  through  the 
winter,  allowed  a larger  attendance  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  while  the  increased  appropriation  for  schools 
has  added  several  weeks  to  the  usual  length  of  their 
sessions. 

Our  school  system  calling  as  it  does  for  an  annual 
expenditure  of  thousands,  is  entitled  to  our  attention, 
even  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  waste  of  such 
a sum  entire  or  partial,  were  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 
But  the  evil  appears  still  greater,  when  we  consider 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated.  It  is  to  keep 
full  and  free  the  fountains  of  knowledge  — to  furnish 
to  all  chat  essential  preparation  for  the  struggles  of 
life  which  is  found  in  a fair  degree  of  mental  culture. 
A failure  here  is  most  serious,  affecting  as  it  does 
the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  the  young,  and  send- 
ing them  forth  but  half  prepared  for  the  scenes  of  life. 
That  our  system  of  public  education,  excellent  as  are 
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its  provisions,  is  often  partially  at  least  a failure,  all 
will  allow.  Keeping  in  mind  the  experience  and  ob- 
servation of  past  years,  we  propose  to  show  some 
of  the  ways  by  which  a school  may  be  made  in  any 
given  district,  to  a great  degree  worthless. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  there  should  no  care  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  a Prudential  Committee.  Tet 
some  one  be  chosen  because  it  is  his  turn  or  because  no 
one  else  wants  the  place,  or  for  any  other  reason  than 
his  fitness  for  the  office.  If,  as  is  likely  from  such  a 
mode  of  selection,  he  is  un suited  to  the  post,  he  will 
show  it  in  his  mode  of  choosing  a Teacher.  Some  one 
in  the  District  who  wants  to  earn  a little  money  con- 
veniently will  gain  the  place  as  a neighborly  favor,  or 
a friend  will  claim  it,  or  it  will  drop  into  the  hands  of 
some  stranger  seeking  work,  of  whose  character  and 
capacity  to  teach  little  is  asked  and  less  is  known. 
The  superintending  Committee  find  the  acquirements 
of  the  candidate  sufficient,  which  is  the  main  thing  Upon 
which  they  are  called  to  decide  and  beyond  which  they  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  go.  Then  let  the  needful  repairs 
of  the  house,  the  broken  windows,  the  smoky  stove,  the 
pannel  out  of  the  door,  be  neglected  till  the  term  is 
far  advanced.  If  this  fails  to  destroy  the  school  as  it 
will  sometimes,  for  in  the  chance  way  we  have  describ- 
ed a Teacher  will  occasionally  be  secured  whose  zeal 
and  ability  is  more  than  a match  for  a poor  house,  and 
an  incompetent  Committee,  then  to  make  the  ruin  cer- 
tain let  parents  utter  in  the  hearing  of  their  children, 
disparaging  remarks  about  the  Teacher;  let  them 
lend  a ready  ear  to  the  complaints  of  indolent  and  un- 
mannerly scholars^  and  resist  the  needful  discipline  of  the 
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school.  If  not  prepared  to  go  to  such  lengths  as  these, 
much  injury  may  be  done  by  parents  in  a more  seem- 
ly way,  by  manifesting  an  entire  indifference  to  the 
school,  taking  no  care  that  their  children  attend  it 
regularly,  and  showing  no  interest  in  their  studies. 
When  the  teacher  goes  to  and  from  his  work,  let  him 
feel  that  he  is  among  strangers  who  view  him  as  a 
mere  hireling.  Let  parents  carefully  keep  away  from 
the  school  and  from  all  manifested  sympathy  with  it 
and  its  instructor.  To  expect  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  indifference  and  coldness  a good  school,  were  as  idle 
as  to  look  for  orange  groves  on  the  frozen  plains  of 
the  Arctic  circle.  Just  in  proportion  as  this  state  of 
things  exists  in  a district,  will  the  usefulness  of  a school 
be  impaired.  It  is  not  large  appropriations  nor  good 
school  houses,  nor  competent  teachers,  that  of  them- 
selves make  good  schools.  These  are  but  the  body. 
The  spirit  that  gives  them  life,  is  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  the  people.  Where  a community  feel 
more  interest  in  the  training  of  their  colts  than  their 
children,  the  character  of  the  schools  may  be  easily  in- 
ferred. They  will  be  good  when  thistles  bear  figs  and 
thorns  grapes. 

How  far  these  evils  have  existed  in  our  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  committee  are  unable  to  say. 
To  affirm  that  they  have  prevailed  more  or  less  is 
only  to  assert  a fact  of  very  common  occurrance.  If 
from  any  of  these  causes  our  schools  have  suffered,  it 
becomes  us  to  guard  carefully  against  their  existence 
in  future. 

A poor  school  house  may  be  classed  among  the  hin- 
drances to  a good  school.  If  scholars  suffer  with  the 
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cold,  if  the  seats  are  improperly  constructed,  occasion- 
ing uneasiness  and  pain  in  the  occupant,  the  mind  of 
the  scholar  must  be  diverted  more  or  less  from  his  work. 
Hitherto  we  have  mentioned  possible  obstacles,  to 
the  success  of  a school  without  asserting  their  existence 
among  us.  This  region  of  conjecture  we  have  now 
left  and  say  openly  and  broadly,  that  we  have  school 
houses  that  are  a disgrace  to  us.  They  are  cold,  un- 
sightly, inconvenient,  uncomfortable,  not  only  behind 
our  age  but  behind  all  ages.  It  is  an  outrage  upon  our 
children  to  drive  them  twice  a year  into  such  dens. 
The  people  of  a County  which  has  just  built- a palace 
for  its  criminals,  ought  to  furnish  something  better  than 
shanties  for  their  children. 

It  is  the  opinion  o^  many  persons  long  acquainted 
with  the  Town,  that  little  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  our  schools  for  the  last  twenty  years.  With- 
in this  period  the  subject  of  general  education  has 
largly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  high- 
est talent  and  tearing  have  been  fully  employed  in  the 
improvement  of  school  rooms  and  text  books,  and  modes 
of  instruction.  Wherever  practicable  Districts  have 
been  enlarged  so  as  to  allow  the  formation  of  graded 
schools,  i.  e.  of  schools  formed  according  to  the  intellect- 
ual attainments  of  the  pupils.  Liberal  appropriations 
of  money' have  drawn  to  the.  work  of  teaching  a high- 
er order  of  talent.  The  whole  system  of  instruction 
has  gained  a place  in  the  regards  of  the  public  which 
it  never  enjoyed  before.  As  the  result  of  all  this  it  is 
believed  that  a great  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  schools  of  our  state,  nnd  that  the  education  of  the 
young  is  more  extended  and  thorough  than  in  any 
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previous  period  of  our  history.  If  in  this  season  of 
general  advancement  our  schools  have  remained  sta- 
tionary, if  the  wave  of  improvement  sweeping  over 
the  state  has  failed  to  reach  us,  the  fact  deserves  to  be 
known  and  deeply  pondered. 

Two  schools  have  been  kept  in  District  No.  12  the 
past  winter.  The  school  house  was  used  for  one  and 
a room  was  temporarily  fitted  up  for  the  other.  A 
school  house  sufficiently  large  to  accomodate  the  schol- 
ars of  that  District  is  not  a convenience  merely,  but 
a necessity.  In  no  other  way  can  the  wants  of  the 
district  (present  and  prospective)  be  fairly  met.  We 
commend  this  subject  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Town. 

By  reference  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, it  appears  that  in  a list  of  320  towns  numeri- 
cally arranged  according  to  the  per  centage  of  their 
taxable  property  appropriated  for  t he  support  of  schools, 
for  the  year  1856-7,  we  stand  No.  260,  259  having 
given  more,  while  sixty  have  given  less.  The  high- 
est per  centage  of  any  town  is  eight  eighty  six  hun- 
dreths  of  a mill  per  dollar.  The  per  centage  appro- 
priated by  this  town  is  one  seventy  two  hundreths  of  a 
mill  per  dollar.  In  the  County  of  Middlesex,  containing 
fifty  towns,  we  rank  the  forty  third,  forty  two  paying  more 
and  seven  paying  less.  In  a table  showing  the  compara- 
tive amount  appropriated  by  the  different  towns  in  the 
State  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, 
within  their  limits,  we  occupy  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteeth  place  in  a list  of  three  hundred  and  twenty, 
towns — one  hundred  and  seventy  ninQ  having  given 
more,  while  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  given  less. 
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In  Middlesex  County,  out  of  fifty  one  towns  we  rank 
the  forty  fifth.  The  highest  number  given  by  any 
town  for  each  scholar  is  seventeen  § dollars.  The 
amount  given  by  this  town  is  three  dollars.  Xnth  e 
table  of  the  comparative  average  attendance  of  the 
schools  of  different  towns  we  stand  No.  256.  The 
schools  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  five  towns  shows 
a higher  average  attendance,  and  seventy  a lower. 
These  Truth  Telling  Tables  show  that  we  are  in  an 
excellent  position  to  advance  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
usefulness  of  our  schools! 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  urge  upon 
the  citizens  generally  a higher  interest  in  the  cause 
of  Education  than  has  been  exhibited  hitherto.  Let 
each  one  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  school  within 
his  own  district,  securing  the  regular  attendance 
of  the  children,  and  sustaining  the  Teacher  in  his  at- 
tempts to  maintain  a proper  discipline  and  to  secure 
the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  school.  Let  proper 
plans  of  study  be  provided  for  all,  and  every  im- 
provement suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
be  promptly  made.  In  every  department  of  labor  we 
witness  an  advance.  Improved  modes  of  Agriculture 
steadily  increase  the  fertility  of  our  soil.  Broad  acres 
in  our  lowlands  reclaimed  from  uselessness,  add  each 
year  to  our  productive  area.  Surety  the  domain  of 
mind  will  repay  not  less  richly  our  increased  culture. 
We  strive  to  improve  the  breeds  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals and  the  barns  that  shelter  and  the  food  that  sus- 
tains them.  But  how  much  is  a man  better  than  a 
sheep  or  a coty  even.  The  appropriate  work  of  one 
age  is  the  fitting  for  its  duties  of  that  which  succeeds 
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it.  If  a parent  withholds  from  his  child  the  means  of 
an  education,  he  is  guilty  of  an  outrage  which  can  be 
atoned  for  by  no  amount  of  hoarded  wealth,  and  if  the 
State  which  is  the  constituted  guardian  of  the  young 
withholds  from  them  the  means  of  a fair  culture,  she 
is  faithless  to  a most  sacred  trust  committed  to  her 
hands,  and  sows  the  seed  of  her  own  ruin. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

D.  BUTLER,  for  the  Committee . 


DANIEL  BUTLER, 
DAVID  FOSD1CK,  Jr., 
WILLARD  TORREY, 
ARTEMAS  LONGLEY, 
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